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this man was still an idealist. He was still a thinker.
Although the British had been forced to evacuate
the ground which he had held with such un-Turklikc
tenacity (it was characteristic of one of the world's
most gentlemanly fighters that fierce resistance of the
day should be the prelude to a retirement to a new
defensive position by night), Kamal was not blinded
by the fog of war. He returned to Constantinople in
no jubilant frame of mind. Indeed, he was con-
vinced that those whom he had just vanquished
would win the war. He had the temerity to say
so, and it again was remembered that Kamal was
dangerous. Incontinently he was transferred to the
Caucasus, well away from all spheres of mischief.
Kut fell, Baghdad fell, and the Turks were being
pushed from Palestine. The great fortress of Erzeram
had long ago fallen to the Russians. In its extremity,
the Turkish high command bethought itself of Kamal
rusticating in the Caucasus. He was made a general,
and ordered to retake Baghdad. This, he said, was
beyond the capabilities of the Turkish armies, and
he refused the command. Headstrong, impulsive,
but with the uncanny and irritating ability of being
always right, he was a thorn in the side of the Minister
of War, and those who advised him.
That fine Oriental conception of the fitness of
things saw a use for one who could ask an unending
series of inconvenient questions. The Porte, with
malicious ingenuousness, sent him to interview
Ludendorff and the Kaiser. So forceful and so
tactless was he with the great field-marshal on the
subject of his next objective, that Ludendorff was